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THE PASSING OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
“T’m a-moving on, sir.”—The dying Jo, in “ Bleak House.” 


XTREMES meet; the lowly human being and the supernatural, 

the omnipotent spirit of all things. 

A short time ago I happened to read a magazine article entitled, 
‘‘Christianity in the Crucible.’’ The article was made up largely of 
quotations from many of the writers and teachers of the day and I 
found myself included with the rest. All by direct quotation were 
represented as either plainly implying or quite openly predicting a 
radical change if not even a complete downfall for Christianity, and 
the author of the article, although often unfair, was obviously and, 
I think, genuinely solicitous and he was doubtless expressing an 
anxiety that is wide-spread. 

Within an hour after reading ‘‘Christianity in the Crucible’’ I 
came upon a newspaper paragraph in which one of America’s great 
college presidents was reported as saying that the future religion 
would do without the supernatural. So not only Christianity was 
waning or passing, but also already there was talk of a new religion 
and in the new religion the supernatural was to have no place. 
What could it all mean? The question was hardly a new one, but 
as it came to me then it had gained new and peculiar force and it 
gave a challenge that was not to be put aside and, with apology for 
so much autobiography, I found myself recalling Dickens’s story of 
poor Jo and seeing in it a deeply significant allegory. Was not the 
supernatural being rudely told to ‘‘move on’’? Indeed, was it not 
even dying and could it not be heard, out of its own great humility, 
to speak as Jo spoke: ‘‘I’m a-moving on, sir’’? Not, of course, that 
the novelist ever thought of such a thing; he was only a great novelist. 
But somehow extremes do meet, the lowly natural and the super- 
natural, and at the present time there must be some truth, some deep 
truth, in all the critical and skeptical reflections on Christianity. 
Moreover, few men, if any, can honestly deny that in some sense the 
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supernatural is passing. It is passing, too, under the conditions of 
pathos and quiet heroism that belong to the humble death. No one, 
following the books of the day, reading the papers and magazines, 
attending the churches and the colleges and universities, knowing 
anything about the current religious mysticism, so evident in the 
various reactionary movements, or about the often non-religious or 
even irreligious conceits of certain so-called ethical and socialistic 
movements, meeting the rich and the poor, the learned and the 
ignorant, and observing in general how feeble are the established 
religion’s offense and defense, how irreverent, not always but very 
often, are the criticism and attack against it, how wide-spread is a 
total indifference to it, and how much truly spiritual living is going 
on quite without benefit or without any apparent benefit of it—no 
one, I am sure, can fail to have some feeling for the pathos or some 
vision of the heroism. ‘‘Dead—And dying thus around us every 
day !’’ reflects the novelist. Has not the supernatural, perhaps in the 
person of some God, died pathetically and heroically many times in 
the past as it is dying to-day? 

The passing of the supernatural is no ordinary theme even for 
philosophy. One has to be bold to discuss it, running large risks; 
the risk of a language that must be more or less technical; the risk 
of offensive subtlety; the risk of misunderstanding. But the ques- 
tion as to what it can mean is, as was said, a challenge, having 
become for the present time a central and a most vital issue, so that 
no risks can seem too great, if only there be a chance of coming into 
some light. Why must even the supernatural die? Is Death indeed 
such a grim reaper that he must take our very Gods and our very 
religions from us? And, if he must take them, have we anything 
left to put in their places? Must their going, too, involve so much 
humiliation? As to the religion of Christianity, must this also— 
how do the words run?—lose its whole world in order to gain its 
own soul? These are questions that at the present crisis must be 
faced. 

In a phrase, as truistic as it is heavy with meaning, as common- 
place as it is vital and wonderful, death—of a civilization or of a 
man and possibly also of a God—is ‘‘liberation of the spirit.’’ This 
phrase—or some one of its many equivalents—men use easily, often 
too easily. It has for them a strange power or charm. It brings 
comfort for loss; solves the problem of loss; and so gives, both to 
those who are gone and to those who are left, victory over the death 
that has brought the loss. Yet, in spite of, if not possibly because 
of, its peculiar power, men get to use it too glibly. Common things 
and miraculous things alike have a way of making men glib. But 
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the power or marvel of that phrase, ‘‘liberation of the spirit,’’ calls 
for explanation. Its meaning must be sought out and, if discovered 
for the death of a civilization and for the death of a human being, 
must somehow help to an appreciation of that supreme, however 
humble, death, even the passing of the supernatural. 

Now the spirit which is said to be liberated may be thought of 
and usually is thought of, if liberated by the death of a man, as a 
being or substance, a peculiar form of existence, an ‘‘entity,’’ op- 
posed to the body, and in this sense it is known as the soul. If lib- 
erated by the death of a civilization, it is an ideal meaning, rather 
than a substance, a matter or a form of thought or belief, opposed 
to the letter. Thus, the body dies and the soul takes its flight. The 
letter—the visible, formal life of custom and institution—passes and 
the invisible spirit is set free. And these two things—I waive for 
the present a third thing—which the spirit may be, the substance 
and the ideal meaning, the one individualistic and personal, the 
other generally humanistic and social, are of course related to each 
other or involved in each other most intimately, although the con- 
dition of their relation or connection can not be easily described. 
Doubtless they are related as in general any substance or thing and 
the idea or thought which corresponds to it are related. Are not 
things or substances always individual? And meanings, or ideas, 
are not these always social? But, whatever may be the relation and 
in particular whatever may be the difference between those two 
applications of the term spirit, they have the following in common, 
that in either case within its own region whatever dies or passes is 
particular, relative or partial, being on the one hand personally, on 
the other socially local and temporal, and what is liberated is uni- 
versal and whole, being spatially and temporally or geographically 
and historically unconfined. The question, accordingly, of death or 
of the liberation of the spirit is in general the question of the relation 
of part, and whole and with this understanding of it, certainly not 
at all novel, I would attempt a solution in the following pages. 

But a fundamental difficulty appears at once. If wholeness of 
life or thought, of being or meaning, ever really brings comfort 
against loss or solves the problem of loss or brings victory over death, 
it does so quite against what first view suggests. Wholeness is so 
tyrannical. It seems only to overwhelm and even to deny or betray 
what is partial; to kill quite dead, if I may speak so, instead of to 
revive or restore in any way. Again and again personally and 
socially the brutality of the whole has troubled mankind and death 
has seemed to have no meaning but that. Yet, to assert and then 
gradually explain, wholeness, the evidence of which is always in 
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death’s liberation of the spirit, be it wholeness of being, like that of 
the soul, or wholeness of meaning, like that of the truth or of the 
principle or spirit, or—let me now say in anticipation—wholeness of 
possibility, like that of God, is in reality no tyrant, whatever first 
thought may make it. Brutality to its parts is neither a prerogative 
nor a bent of anything whole. On the contrary, such brutality can 
belong only to smallness, not to wholeness. A true whole, in the 
interest of its own size, must be forever loyal to its own parts, to 
many of them and to all their differences, not one, not even the least, 
falling to the ground without its concern. All of which may be 
hard to see and is, perhaps, something which can not be merely seen. 
Yet I think I can give it meaning in three ways, that is, in order, 
as applied to the spirit and the letter, as applied to the soul and the 
body, and then, in conclusion, as applied to the ever-living God and 
the dying God or to the supernatural in toto and the supernatural 
in parte. 
I 


Thus, to consider first the spirit as opposed to the letter, from 
this special point of view I would defend my thesis that the true 
whole has supreme concern for all its many different parts in the 
following steps, discussing, to begin with, the mortality of the always 
partial letter, then the assertion of the spirit, which is the whole, and 
lastly the spirit’s realization only upon restoration or renascence of 
the mortal letter. 

The mortality of the letter is known and fairly well understood 
by most men. The visible ways of life and thought, the codes and 
the creeds and the institutions, the prevailing doctrines and rites of 
all sorts, which at any time constitute the letter, are always at once 
necessarily local or provincial and necessarily in contact and conflict 
with an outside world, alien if not barbarian. Indeed, their very 
development and establishment, their formation or formulation and 
their crystallization, however outwardly or visibly provincial, are 
incident to such contact and conflict and so, as is important to add, 
can never represent all sides of the life and interest of a people. 
Moreover the conflict which makes them always ends by unmaking 
or undoing them too, doubtless quite as much because of the unrepre- 
sented home life beneath the surface as because of the foreign con- 
tact which the conflict implies, and, whatever else this seeming dis- 
crepancy may really signify, it has always given color to the notion 
of the brutality of the whole, suggesting that particular institutions 
and civilizations are allowed to rise only in order that with a sort of 
erim, Neronic enjoyment they may be destroyed, or making deeply 
true the old myth of Mother Earth having offspring only that she 
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may maintain her own life by devouring them. But, further, all 
those visible ways of life and thought in the course of time, in the 
‘‘fullness of time,’’ only anticipating their undoing, become con- 
sciously an outer form or dress for life, its spoken letter rather than 
its reality or its real intent or spirit, and with this change criticism 
and skepticism succeed the one-time zealous and unquestioning devo- 
tion. Simply, the conflict, developing, as it does and must not only 
both a broader and a deeper view of life or both a more cosmopolitan 
and a more inwardly personal view of life, but also a broader and a 
deeper conduct of life, makes the contestants come at the last to out- 
grow, that is to say, to betray, the very instruments or devices by 
which they have so far been successful. Indirectly, when not 
directly and openly, they come to deny the letter, at best treating it 
only as mere form or convention, as only so much dress, and, when 
the worst comes, throwing it off altogether. This dress may indeed 
have been devised in such a way as to be quite ornamental, but in 
any case it comes to serve for a time as only a useful covering and 
disguise for the new real life, become only the more conscious and 
the more zealous and interesting because so well clothed, into which 
the people have grown. And in due time, as has been suggested, it 
is cast aside; the letter is brought to the hour of its passing. 

Of course, commonly progress and civilization have been thought 
to depend largely if not wholly on visible form or dress and this 
common notion, especially manifest in the peculiar conceits of mor- 
ality and evident also, although with less assertion and not so uncom- 
promisingly, in those other marks of a civilization, art and science 
and even philosophy, can not be without warrant, but, if the letter 
or the form pass, as it must, and in particular if it pass for some 
good purpose, as somehow it must be supposed to do, then, literally 
and figuratively, interest in the nude, in an unclothed nature, which, 
although only the temptation of morality, is the license, the always 
somewhat hesitating license of art, the unblushing candor of science 
and almost the freedom of philosophy, must also have warrant. At 
least this: the passing of dress, denial of form or letter, is as natural 
or essential as its development or assumption. In the way of the 
myth Mother Earth may produce formal civilizations, but her life 
does require also—to put it humorously—their disappearance. And 
what can be the good purpose ? 

The letter passes and the partial life—partial at least in its for- 
mal manifestations—for which the letter has stood seems lost in the 
whole and in what may still appear as the tyrannical, all-consuming 
whole. But the story is by no means yet told. As I have come, 
further, to put the matter to myself, summing up so, not merely cer- 
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tain depths of personal experience, but also and especially great 
changes of human history, denial of the letter is coincidently asser- 
tion of the spirit. This is almost if not quite axiomatic. It is even 
too evident, as some things often are, the light being blinding for a 
time, to be fully appreciated at once! Special habits of life, special 
formulations, may have to go, but only to lose them or to dismiss 
them, since their going must have its cause, is to imply not that they 
have stood for nothing or served nothing in their day and generation, 
but that they are become inadequate to just that which they were 
serving, and so that theirs was, while it lasted, a real service. The 
original end, then, remains, although the means, at least so far as 
thought to possess any sanctity or intrinsic worth, be rejected, and 
the original end remains, too, with a more insistent reality and an 
enhanced, more comprehensive meaning just because of the rejected 
means to it. This surviving end, however, is the spirit. May I call 
it, coining my own adjective, the superliteral spirit? 

Historically the institutions of a certain age and people, the state 
and the church, the organized industry and the morality, may be quite 
outgrown and, being outgrown, may crumble, but never has their 
crumbling, although no single stone was left upon another, been 
without some far but confident vision of a new kingdom expressing 
adequately what they had ceased to express so, and such confident 
vision shows assertion of the spirit. The spirit is indeed superior to 
the letter. The spirit is always adequate. Anarchy has destroyed 
governments, but never government; license, morals, but never mor- 
ality; doubt, doctrines, but never truth; heresy and profanity, 
religions, but never religion. Can one ever deny the particular with- 
out asserting the general? If this petty creature which man has 
constantly found himself, thanks to his visible civilization, thanks to 
‘his partial and faulty devices of all sorts, truly is no man, still there 
is humanity large and whole and vital. Let the petty creature pass, 
then; the spirit, the human spirit, which is but the natural man or 
the perfect wholeness of humanity, gets only more, not less, reality, 
as the pettiness goes. It gets the opened opportunity and so in very 
truth the reality of a larger life; of a life that is real and is larger 
in its opportunity just because it has been freed from what had 
become confining and artificial to it. So the letter passes and we 
would let it pass. The spirit remains, real and assertive; it remains 
deep and full in its reality, free with its wide opportunity, unclothed 
and unrestrained in its splendid vigor. 

Assertion of the spirit, always accompanying the passing of the 
letter, brings extreme license. Nothing is so spiritual, abstractly 
spiritual, spiritual in the sense of escape from the letter, spiritual 
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in opportunity as distinct from realization, as license. Let the spirit 
be asserted, the letter passing, and all the deepest forces of nature 
are released anew. Not only physical nature will seem to be in riot 
as never before, but also human nature in its most primitive passions, 
which though commonly thought so are not merely brutish, will be 
seen to move forward to acts of violence. Violence, it should be 
remembered, is the reformer’s as well as the transgressor’s. Violence 
is the work of the spirit which can know no law. It is as pure as it 
may be sensuous. Destruction and reconstruction, sin and righteous- 
ness, death and resurrection, monstrosity and miracle, are always the 
timely witnesses to the superliteral spirit’s license and violence. 
How true it is that the great advances in human history, usually if 
not always personally led, although why may not yet appear, have 
come or have begun in years of wide-spread lawlessness, when, the 
law or the letter having passed, the forces of man and nature have 
been loose and wild. The free spirit seems to have moved abroad 
only in storm and lightning. Small wonder that men have wor- 
shipped the Hurler of Thunderbolts. 

But, although, the letter passing, the spirit comes thus unre- 
strained and licentious, the passing of the one and the mere coming 
of the other are not all. The assertive spirit has a yet larger freedom 
or a yet larger reality than that of license. It gets its full liberation 
and realization only as it takes the rejected letter, the petty human 
with its imperfect government, stilted morality, false or only half- 
true doctrine, conceits of religion and all else, however small and how- 
ever mortal, back. The rejection made for breadth and depth of life, 
for universality, by casting down the barriers of particular experi- 
ence of time and place and people, but the recall makes for reality, 
for definiteness and embodiment. Above all, as I must insist, the 
recall also makes for still greater breadth and depth. The spirit, 
however universal in assertion, is not universal in achievement or in 
reality, until it has become broad enough actually to restore just that 
from which in its first license it had stood aloof. So, again, the recall 
of the letter makes for reality, changing the license of the spirit into 
a substantial freedom and the opened opportunity into specific accom- 
plishment and—the important addition—the dead and rejected letter 
into a new-born and a glorified instrument. 

Witness how Christendom, built on the ruins of paganism and 
built certainly not in a day, has become what it is only through a 
gradual recall of paganism. We read and hear most, it is true, of 
the Renaissance, that wonderful rebirth of pagan antiquity in the 
fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, but antiquity has had a much 
longer revival than that. Its revival, to say the least as long a 
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process as its original becoming, began at the very moment of its 
passing, whenever that was, and in significant stages has been con- 
tinuing ever since. In the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries there 
was indeed a recall of ancient learning and literature and art, but 
were the militarism and legalism that came before and have the 
industrialism and science coming since been any less truly revivals 
of antiquity? Who can not see, too, in Augustinianism, the new 
Jews, I mean the Christian Romans, only reviving once more the 
idolatrous ways of their forerunners, and in Protestantism only an 
effort on their part, one of them in fact being the excommunicated 
- Jew Spinoza, once more to worship the true God, a spirit, in spirit 
and in truth? So the letter of paganism passed and there was 
indeed, historically notable, a magnificent release of the licentious 
spirit; but from the very beginning, not only in two or three tardy 
centuries, that spirit, so free in a world of large opportunity, has 
been realizing itself only by its crusades, made not less for conquest 
and treasure, first with one interest and then with another and 
another always more advanced, than for inspiration, into the east 
and the past, and by each time discovering, ever with richer meaning, 
that what had seemed a sepulchre was in reality no more and no less 
than a wonderful birthplace, the place of a wonder, that is, if pos- 
sible, greater than that of birth, the place of rebirth. 

The letter passes; the spirit comes in its power and license; and 
the spirit gradually recalls the letter, reviving it, transfiguring all its 
lines, as fuller meaning always transfigures recalled fact. Growth 
certainly implies outgrowth, but man never has outgrown anything 
fully until he has grown back into it or has brought it up into the 
reality of his new life, finding that what his new life is he really 
meant before and so that his old ways must, after all, be capable of 
present translation and use. 

Use—this is what resurrects. In this one word is told the whole 
story of Christendom’s revival of antiquity. From being in its own 
time immediate and literal, from being cherished by the people of its 
time for its own sake, paganism has been made mediate and spiritual. 
As if with a retracing of its development, first its law and its various 
tactics of organization, then its art and its science have been used. 
The great work, in a word, of the liberated spirit has been use of the 
rejected letter, the rejection being only a necessary preparation be- 
fore the use could be free and unhampered. In short, whenever in 
small ways or in large ways, in the simple changes of ordinary life 
or in so great a thing as the relation of antiquity to Christendom, 
institutes, that is, the immediately valued and cherished conditions 
of life, are seen to have become instruments, that is, the freely and 
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consciously employed means of life, there is clearest evidence of the 
work of the spirit. 

But use, I am reminded, is an unworthy interest, savoring of 
utilitarianism and commercialism. As the prevailing interest or the 
more conspicuous interest of a people at any time in its own cus- 
toms and traditions, use is taken as a sign of decline and so as any- 
thing but ideal or spiritual, being rather a symptom of low natural- 
ism. This objection is not without point, but, aside from the fact 
that contemporaneously with commercialism there is always an as- 
sertive although somewhat abstract or unworldly idealism, a great 
difference is to be noted between a particular people treating its own 
organized life with all the accumulated treasures of it as only useful, 
and the use of the life and its treasures by another people or a later 
generation. The former, taken by itself, does suggest decline, im- 
piety, general irreverence, and selfishness in place of the earlier loy- 
alties to the organized life and, because it implies also an interest on 
the part of the selfish individuals in keeping intact the standing or- 
ganization, being selfishly conservative, it has long suggested to me the 
life and attitude of the miser. Certainly there is no real or free use, 
but rather hoarding than use. But the latter shows real use. Real use 
ealls for sacrifice of immediate values, for heroic disregard of the 
treasure’s ring and glitter, or for rejection of the means as anything 
but means, and this is to say that in the history of civilization it has 
required in preparation and prophecy the martyrdom of great heroic 
individuals and in fulfillment the surrender and captivity of the 
people and the sacking and pillaging of their cities. Thus only 
through the foreigner, that is, vicariously, can real use be accom- 
plished, and only in this sense is use the work of the spirit, humanity, 
not a single people, being the user as well as also—for so we must 
certainly think—the real producer. The spirit, then, which is the 
whole, works through death, through the passing of the letter and 
even the passing of the people, but in using it translates and grad- 
ually resurrects what has passed. 

And one thing more must be said with regard to the spirit’s being 
realized only upon recall and real use of the letter. Emphatically 
the recall and use are more than just fictitiously or ideally true. 
The use shows the letter still real, as real as the spirit; the means 
as real as the end. The revived petty and partial life of the past 
is transfigured in the full sense that it gets the reality, present 
and substantial, of the whole which, using it, has become so identi- 
fied with it. To repeat from above, a true whole, in the interests of 
its own size, must be forever loyal to all its parts, not even the least 
passing without its concern. The partial past, in other words, as it 
is transfigured, can lose no whit of its original individuality. In 
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fact, both as having a place in history or memory and as being vitally 
and concretely an instrument of the present, it is made more, not less, 
individual by the change. Greek life and thought, for example, 
Hebrew aspiration and the Hebrew or Christian vision, Roman gov- 
ernment and Roman law, are more distinctly individual, both in his- 
tory and in the life and consciousness of to-day, than ever before. 
Mother Earth may have devoured, but she certainly has not lost, her 
offspring. The partial past in the use of the whole is the past or the 
part still real and the whole manifestly still insistent on its size. 
But a difficulty of much significance must now be considered. 
While we have been absorbed in the part, the letter, and its renas- 
cence without loss of individuality, we have been assuming what 
perhaps we had no right to assume, namely, the reality and integ- 
rity of the whole. But surely appearances are as much against a 
real unity or wholeness in human history as they are against the 
persistence of parts or individuals; parts may seem either to pass 
altogether or at best to be hopelessly merged into the whole, yet with 
as much truth that whole is a good deal of a fiction, for it is no more 
evident than the lost parts; and while in an effort to discredit the 
imagined tyranny of the whole there must be some advantage in 
being able to say on the score of what appears that parts and whole, 
if real, are only equally so, that the whole is, after all, no more real 
than any of its parts, such an advantage affords only uncertain 
comfort. As to the evidence of wholeness, of course men do talk 
boldly of humanity, of human nature, of history, of the human spirit, 
and so on, and one would think, to hear them, as one would think, 
reading what so far has been written here, that although invisible or 
intangible there somehow really and truly is such a whole. Yet, to 
refer only to something that has been insisted upon here, what posi- 
tive right has any one to talk sententiously of the whole’s loyalty to 
its parts? Can humanity or the spirit, either at any one time or in 
its so-called history, be anything more than an aggregation of loose, 
independent episodes, the Babylonian episode, perhaps, the Egyp- 
tian, the Roman, the American, and so forth? Apparently there is 
no solidifying unity; no historical continuity, and no singleness of 
purpose, no really solidifying plot! No whole, then; no real spirit 
to use the letter! At least, none, so far as the actual findings go! 
But—and here is a way out of the difficulty that may save both 
whole and part—not even the absence of evidence and of course not 
an insufficiency of evidence can ever be fairly taken as negative evi- 
dence. While not positively certain, then, on the evidence, even 
while, as some might insist, very uncertain, there still is possible the 
reality of a whole. Moreover, if emphasis be put on the fact of in- 
sufficient evidence, or of the lack of evidence to such an extent as to 
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declare that complete evidence never will be secured, then that pos- 
sible whole, if it be, must be infinite. But such a whole, that is, an 
infinite whole, is necessarily made up of different parts, of changing 
parts, and of parts that, though changing, still always persist. Any- 
thing less than this would make the whole, not infinite, but finite. 
Accordingly, not only may there be a whole, and that possible whole 
would be infinite, but also the infinite whole is as real as the differ- 
ent, changing, and yet persisting things or parts; in history the spirit 
is as real as the letter that takes special form, that passes, and that 
is reborn. 

All of which, besides meeting the difficulty that was proposed, 
adds meaning to the mortality of the letter, the assertion of the spirit 
and the spirit’s realization only upon restoration or renascence of 
the mortal letter, and affords a fitting conclusion to this section of the 
present discussion. There can be no loss of the part; no tyranny of 
the whole. Only a small whole, which can never be the whole, will 
be or can be tyrannical over parts. 

In the relation of letter and spirit the many is thus as real as the 
one; is, indeed, the large and living reality of the one. 


II 


And now, so much being evident in the relation of letter and 
spirit, what is to be said of the body and the soul? 

Here instead of dealing with the distinction between part and 
whole in the field or on the plane of meanings, we are concerned, as 
will be recalled from above, with the distinction between substances. 
Body and soul exist, or are thought to exist, as substances, while 
meanings, whether as the letter which is the visible, or the spirit 
which is the invisible institution, do not have or are not commonly 
thought to have substantial existence. Meanings, moreover, are re- 
lated to substances very much as qualities to things, and this is 
equivalent to asserting that the very distinction between meaning 
and substance is itself only one more ease of that between part and 
whole. As a quality is only partial, not total, to the thing to 
which it is referred, so meaning is only partial to substance, and, 
recognizing this, we find ourselves plunged into what may appear to 
be a hopelessly intricate situation. Letter and spirit as meanings, 
body and soul as substances, and meaning and substance as realities, 
are all cases, each pair of course in its own way, of part and whole. 
What can one do with such a tangle? 

But truly there is no tangle or at least there is only the tangle of 
one’s own making. Any region or any category, such as meaning or 
substance or even such as reality or possibility, may have its own 
parts and whole and yet itself be only partial or total to some other 
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region or category.!. It may even prove here that substance, al- 
though larger than meaning, is in its turn only a part of some still 
more comprehensive whole. 

So, as to those two substances, bodies and souls, and as to their 
relation to the two meanings, the letter and the spirit, of course the 
former constitute the personnel of the latter; bodies, of the letter or 
the visible institution, and souls, of the invisible spirit; and with this 
view the present problem in its first important aspect is nothing more 
nor less than that of the relation of the personal or individual to the 
region of meaning or institution, visible or invisible, or say, in lack 
of a better single term, to the humanistic. How, then, is there war- 
rant for thinking of this relation as one of whole and part? 

To imply that the institutional is partial and the personal whole, 
seems like a hopeless contradiction of most obvious facts, but such 
elemental parts as persons, whether in their character of bodies or in 
that of souls, are really larger than the whole in which formally they 
appear as parts. All true elements are only so many maxima in 
minimis. The aggregate wholes in which they appear as component 
parts are, in all that makes for reality, smaller than the parts them- 
selves. The molecular, for example, is so related to the atomic, and 
the institutional to the personal or individual. Specifically the in- 
dividual’s body, belonging as it does organically and primarily to 
the physical or natural world, from which all the positive manifesta- 
tions or media of social human life, all things in short constituting 
the letter or language of life at any time, have their origin and to 
which, having served their time and generation, they must all return, 
is plainly nothing less than the letter’s whole. Is not the body more 

than its dress or than its outward form under any name? And, in 
~ like manner, is not the soul more than the spirit? 

As body or as soul the individual or person is thus the including, 
not the included, being. At least he is this relatively to the letter or 
the spirit. He is whole; is world-wide or nature-wide or even real- 
ity-wide. Again, as compared with the social or institutional, he is 
no local or temporal creature, but is man always and everywhere, 
the same here and there, now and then. He can move or travel with- 
out meeting anything foreign; he can think or will freely; whereas, 
to speak strictly, the creature of the institution may do none of these 
things. And, to come now to what specially concerns us here, the 

* Also I would add that not even this distinction of part and whole in any 
of its many cases can escape the character of reversibility which belongs to 
other fundamental distinctions, Infinite and finite, good and evil, reality and 
unreality, cause and effect, are all reversible distinctions. In each pair either 
term can have the value of the other, and part and whole offer no exception to 


the rule. This fact, however, is only a result of the distinction; it does not 
destroy or impair the distinction. 
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person lives and dies as the creature of the institution does not and 
may not. There are, indeed, as many deaths as natures or kinds of 
being, and as many lives. There are the life and the death of the 
letter and of the spirit and the life and. the death of the body and 
even of the soul, and each has its own quality. 

Thus, whatever must be said of the soul relatively to the spirit, 
the body in comparison with the letter or institution lives for shorter 
time and dies more suddenly and more tragically, being lost appar- 
ently more hopelessly in a whole that is larger and more brutal. The 
body dies after only a few years; not, like the letter, after several 
centuries. Also for every society or civilization, for every letter or 
regime, that passes, thousands upon thousands of individuals live 
their few years on earth and then die. So is death ever near in hu- 
man life and above all both very frequent and very personal. But 
a question, still without thought of the soul: Why should this be? 
Is not the body larger than the letter? Should it not live longer? 

As very often happens, what seems contra is really pro. Thus, 
in point of fact, the larger and more vital or primary the whole, the 
more numerous its different parts and also the greater their mortal- 
ity or their so-called mortality. Simply, as already said, a large 
whole must have many parts, different parts and changing parts and 
a larger whole must be larger in all of these respects. Thus atoms, 
if really elemental, if the very parts of the very universe, should be 
not only countless in number, but also instantaneous or electric in 
their life and death, their death and life. Doubtless a fantastic sug- 
gestion, but, I think, after all, not impertinent. And as such ulti- 
mate parts must live and die, die and live again, at once, as if the 
‘‘vital units’’ of the universe, so our human persons, parts in their 
way of a very comprehensive whole, must die after short life and 
must die tragically. The more life there is, the more death must 
there be. When a person passes, so much more dies than when a 
civilization falls, and only because so much more might live, or even 
because, deeply and vitally and wholly, so much more is living. The 
body passes, then, but the soul, which is the larger whole, is set free 
and the soul is greater by far even than the spirit released with the 
fall of a civilization. 

But here appears the second phase of the present problem. Body 
and soul, like letter and spirit, are part and whole. Of the letter 
and the spirit we have seen how, the letter passing, the spirit was set 
free and how the spirit was realized only with restoration of the 
letter. Are we, then, warranted in saying, analogously, that, the 
body passing, the soul is set free and that the soul is realized only 
with the restoration of the body? I think we are, although, saying 
this, I shall certainly be misunderstood by some whether for criticism 
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or for approval. No whole can forget its parts. A renascence of so 
much of the personal as has passed is as certain as that renascence 
in the history of institutions. But herein is no thought of open 
graves, bodily resurrections, reincarnations, or chattering spirits. 
Transmigration, too, is not intended, nor is translation or even trans- 
mutation meant. These may all possess a certain symbolic value, 
but not one of them can be adequate to the reality. Indeed, noth- 
ing expressible can be adequate to the reality and, true as this 
is in the death and rebirth of the letter, it is far more deeply true 
in the death and rebirth of the body. If one’s bodily nature were 
only the definite body that one clothes for a time and that after a 
time is buried or—better still—burned, then its renascence would 
have to be in the form of some literal bodily appearance and the 
soul also would be thought of as detached at death, but the hypothe- 
sis, under which so many actually do their thinking and their be- 
lieving, is false and of course as seriously misleading as false. One’s 
bodily nature even in one’s so-called earthly lifetime is always trans- 
eendently more than the body that just lives and dies, and the death, 
when it comes, instead of being a betrayal of that nature, is only an 
evidence of it and of its transcendent fullness or wholeness. To re- 
turn, then, although the manner of the renascence may not be deter- 
mined, and, in particular, although the renascence can hardly imply 
bodily resurrection or warrant—except as so much symbolism—any 
of the various ideas or practises, relative either to the body or the 
detachable soul, which have been so wide-spread among men, still the 
fact of renascence remains unaffected. Jt remains as firmly estab- 
lished as wholeness and the necessary loyalty of wholeness to parts. 


III 

But primarily the interest of this essay was not in human im- 
mortality. Both the passing of the letter with the liberation of the 
spirit and the death of the body with the release of the soul were in- 
volved here only as aids to an understanding of the passing of the 
supernatural. What, then, is one to understand by the supernat- 
ural? And by its passing? 

Of course many will say that the soul as opposed to the body or 
even that the spirit as opposed to the letter partakes of the super- 
natural. This is quite true, but besides being a more general term 
than either soul or spirit the supernatural is also peculiarly theolog- 
ical in its reference. These considerations aside, however, the super- 
natural has commonly signified a being and a power, as well as a 
region and a substance, quite apart from and wholly unlike the 
natural. The natural and the supernatural have been two separate 
and different things. In place, then, of this dualistic and on the 
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whole medieval view, following a line of thought already indicated 
here several times, I would suggest that the term supernatural, in- 
stead of referring to anything separate and different, only names a 
region or a nature larger than that of anything positively or defi- 
nitely real or existent. It names, in a word, the wide region, as deep 
as it is wide, of possibility. Substantial existence or positive reality 
of any sort is small when compared with possibility, and the so- 
called Absolute, the true whole, certainly can not be smaller than 
anything. From beginning to end, it should be observed, the argu- 
ment of this paper calls for size, for a true whole, and, as now as- 
serted, the true whole, that is, the ‘‘supernatural,’’ is not the actual 
or the positively or definitely real; it is not defined meaning or exist- 
ing substanee; it is the all-possible or the omnipotent. Were I asked, 
for example, if God existed, understanding by God that in which all 
things have been and are and are to be, and wishing also to give him 
distinctive character, I should have to answer negatively, just as I 
should answer, when asked if he were a person, that he was not. 
God is superpersonal. He is also more than existent. He is the 
possible—the possible that eternally challenges man’s will as neither 
meaning nor existence ever can.’ 

In the large supernatural region of possibility, furthermore, the 
difference between part and whole is best recounted, I think, in the 
following way: on the one hand, accepted and asserted possibility, 
the possible as an object of positive belief, and, on the other hand, 
true or indeterminate possibility, the possible as wide and free, as 
only or purely possible. Conspicuously representing the former, 
then, that is, the part, in the region of meaning or institution we 
have the Church; in the region of substance, as intimated above, the 
soul; and in the still larger region of possibility itself the wor- 
shipped and, as must also be said, the mortal God or the mortal 
supernatural. In the sense and only in the sense which these wit- 
nesses determine can the supernatural be said to pass. Only in this 


* Yet negative answers must ever be misleading, for almost certainly they 
will be taken absolutely when always they should be taken only contextually 
or relatively. Thus neither the impersonal nor the non-existent character of 
God can be anything but negative in regard to certain presupposed ideas of 
personality or of existence. Thus, as to personality, God is personal, yet not as 
any known person is so; and as to possibility, this exists, yet not as positive 
reality exists. Perhaps modern thought has made no greater gain than its 
recognition and appreciation, so much clearer and fuller than ever before, of 
the relativity even of its one-time supposedly absolute terms. Certainly per- 
sonality is not a univocal term, nor is existence or reality, or space or time or 
causality. “Many men, many minds” is an old adage now grown into its 
largest truth: “Many existences, many meanings.” All things exist, yet also 
do not exist; for no two things exist in the same way. God, the whole, does 
not exist as any part exists. 
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sense can the religion of the future be a religion that is to do with- 
out the supernatural. As for the whole, this lies beyond positive 
assertion and belief and the religion which does without the super- 
natural of positive belief only enters the region of the whole, the 
region of unbounded possibility, of the supernatural par excellence. 
The part may pass only in the life of the whole. 

And in this third instance the passing of the part, besides having 
its analogies to what the other two instances of the letter and the 
spirit and of the body and the soul have already shown, needs to be 
examined and appraised for certain special characters incident to its 
peculiar region of possibility. Two of these characters I would 
consider here with some care. Thus, for the first, if the supernatural 
in parte be the possible as accepted and asserted, then its passing 
should imply some manifest realization, and, for the second, if the 
supernatural in toto be the possible as only possible, then that mani- 
fest realization should bring with it, in place of the abstract and 
other-world supernaturalism of assertion and belief, a more prac- 
tical and more dynamic view in accord with which the widely and 
freely possible would be regarded as immediately present in the real, 
the supernatural as immanent in the natural. An indwelling pos- 
sible is always so much larger than a possible that is defined and 
assertively isolated and hypostatized. Nature contains so much more 
than Heaven. Heaven is, but Nature grows. 

Now, to consider the first, the realization or accomplishment which 
should be involved in the passing of the supernatural in parte, a fact, 
referred to near the beginning of this paper and having relation to 
positive events of the day, may be recalled, for it is most suggestive. 
Thus reference was made to the spiritual living, spiritual, at least 
by implication, under Christian tests, which in large measure is now 
going on without benefit of the Christian Church. The Church itself 
has frequently complained of the indifference or the independence 
so evinced, but what can be the meaning of it all if not that Chris- 
tianity’s ideals have found some positive realization? Some would 
doubtless use another word, secularization, and would feel disturbed 
over so offensive a term, but why take offense at what one should 
deeply and heartily approve? Should the Church allow itself for a 
single moment to be open to the charge of jealousy or selfishness? 
Does the Church, of all enterprises, wish to maintain a monopoly, a 
protected monopoly of Christian work? Any parent must learn to 
be glad, not resentful, at the final independence of the child which 
for years has been under his fostering care, and the Church has been 
for centuries in loco parentis. In brief the secularization of the 
Christian life through all the means that improve social and hygienic 
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conditions, that harmonize reason and faith, that make honesty in 
thought and life as real and practical, that is, as politic, as it has 
been ideal, and that bind men in all parts of the world together, 
should insure to what some would eall a dying Christianity at least 
euthanasia or, as I myself would rather put it, a renewal of life, a 
true resurrection. Christianity may be passing, the ‘‘spiritual’’ in 
the life of the Church giving place to the ‘‘secular,’’ the ecclesiastical 
to the naturally practical, but, although Christianity be quite dead, 
long life to Christianity! Long live the new Christianity that must 
succeed to the dead or dying ruler’s throne. 

And, if man’s Church, as a supernatural institution, is dying 
from secularization or realization, so also is his soul. If his spiritual 
life is become the practical life conducted without benefit of the 
Church, so also personally is he become only—but some only’s enlarge 
rather than reduce—a natural being. There is now no spiritual but 
the natural person. Yet, losing his soul and, of course, losing his 
former anxiety to insure his soul’s salvation, man finds gain instead 
of loss, attainment instead of failure. That hope for spiritual salva- 
tion, made to depend on worldly sacrifices, was always such a selfish 
thing, morbid and narrow. It was so selfish that it greatly limited 
opportunity, being quite like conservative investment as opposed to 
downright giving, or like a merely commercial transaction as opposed 
to unhampered philanthropy. Truly a man must lose not merely 
his whole world in order to save his soul, but also even his unworldly 
soul in order to realize or open up all the possibilities of his whole 
self. And exactly this latter loss with that large gain is what the 
present passing of the supernatural soul implies. 

But, besides the fallen or falling Church and the passing or lost 
soul, there is also—if I may recall a phrase reported by Max Miiller 
—the ‘‘dead and decrepit’’ God. Forbidding phrases these, all of 
them: the fallen Church; the lost soul; the decrepit God. They do 
indeed suggest the crucible for Christianity. Modern Christendom 
would appear to be living through the same deep experience that 
came, as we are told, to the faithful followers of Jesus at the time 
of his death. The God is dying once more, and dying in great 
humility, too, for only a few of the faithful seem to care. Large 
bodies of Christians are almost if not quite indifferent, and although 
a few are become ‘‘reactionary,’’ as if seeking to blind themselves to 
the change or the loss with a return to rites and symbols, still in 
their very mysticism and subjectivism, in their superiority to all the 
evidence, there is a virtual indifference. Others, too, who are not 
Christians or are not formally Christians, often become offensive and 
abusive, as if the dying God’s humiliation must be made as great as 
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possible. So, again, the God is dying and dying humbly, and, while 
I would avoid even any suspicion of cant or of religiosity, I can not 
help saying that the lesson to-day must be essentially the same as that 
of something over nineteen hundred years ago. The God dies when 
his ministrations are finished, and dying leaves his work and so his 
own continued life to those who have been his followers, his death 
meaning only larger possibility. So long as he lived, they worshipped 
and trusted; with his death, they are constrained or free—which 
should we say ?—to work, their work being his resurrection. 

So the supernatural is passing and the religion of the future must 
do without it, but also the supernatural still lives, being reborn in 
the human and natural. The supernatural is become immanent in 
the natural and is inspiring or animating the natural with unlimited — 
freedom and possibility. This, however, suggests the second special 
result of the passing of the supernatural that was to be considered 
here, namely, the more dynamic view, immediately realistic and 
practical, which, as was said, would supplant a prevailing abstract 
other-worldism. 

Finally, then, it has certainly been a matter of general remark 
that the decline of supernaturalism, now so near its limit, has been 
coincident with the rise of naturalism, but appreciation of the ever- 
changing quality of the naturalism has been lagging. There is much 
significance, for example, in the fact that since the rationalistic re- 
gard of nature arose she has been viewed mechanicalistically in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but biologically in the nine- 
teenth, while still more recently the view has been psychological. 
Motion and foree at first, then life, she is now fast becoming real only 
as experience, and with these changes the power outside of nature, 
the supernatural, has been ever more and more a figurehead, a name 
without substance, until to-day it is even disappearing altogether. 
This rise of naturalism, also, has involved a gradual change from a 
merely cognitional, formally intellectual attitude towards nature, 
nature being regarded quite objectively or impersonally, being treated 
even as having an existence quite independent of her observer, to 
what is distinctly an intimately personal and volitional attitude; for, 
although as motion or as force or even as evolving life, she could be 
treated and properly would be treated as objective, as experience she 
ean be real only in and through the attention and will of the experi- 
encing subject. Unfortunately, however, the empiricism, represent- 
ing the more recent psychological point of view, in accord with which 
nature is declared to be real only as experience, has often been mis- 
interpreted, and simply because its historical relations are overlooked. 
An empiricism that is the last term in a certain developing series, 
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that finally identifies nature with experience only after mathematics 
and mechanics and biology from their more or less objective view- 
points have told what nature is and what man’s relation to nature is 
or only after theories of knowledge, considerately and sympathetic- 
ally following the changing regard of nature, have told what the 
observing subject is and what nature’s relation to the subject is, can 
hardly be the simple-minded, unsophisticated ism that some have 
insisted on making it or supposing it. Its ‘‘experience’’ must really 
enjoy—whether in the colloquial or in the real meaning of the word 
—all that its forerunners have lived through, all the wisdom, all the 
objectivism, all the logic, and above all, all the universalism and 
transcendentalism, that they have contributed, and to overlook this, 
to make its ‘‘experience’’ naive and immediate instead of sophis- 
ticated and immediate, or, as some would use the term, intuitive, is 
like supposing that there is no difference at all between the simplicity 
of real childhood and the simplicity of a noble maturity. <A great 
many people have persistently misunderstood the scriptural idea of 
childhood as a condition of entrance into the kingdom, but I find it 
easier to forgive them than to forgive those who, although possessing, 
or being properly supposed to possess, a real knowledge of the his- 
tory and development of science and philosophy, have nevertheless 
taken the current empiricism as meaning the naive and immediate 
realism of a child. It must surely mean anything but that. To any 
one who knows its forerunners, who appreciates the development of 
the series of which it is the present and in this sense the last term, 
the change of view, the transition from the mechanicalistie to the 
psychological standpoint, can make this current empiricism mean 
only a realism that is quite as transcendental and supernaturalistiec as 
it is realistic or—it were perhaps even better to say—that is dynam- 
ically immediate and realistic, not just passively or statically so. 
Truly, with its rise or with the rise of the latest naturalism of which 
it gives report, the supernatural has passed, but just as truly the 
supernatural has been reborn immediately in nature. The super- 
natural in parte has passed that the supernatural in toto might once 
more be set free in man’s present life or—with the same meaning— 
that nature, so much larger than Heaven or than any ‘‘other world’’ 
—might come into her full inheritance. Of course, biological evolu- 
tion has long been very near to making nature her own superior, the 
very principle of her life and its changes being regarded as her own, 
but the recent psychological or epistemological realism, identifying 
reality and experience and placing action above form, that is, ground- 
ing everything in action or will, has fulfilled what the biologists only 
began. Nature is now freely her own superior, there being no being 
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or power external to her, and man, now more truly one with nature 
than ever before, is both man and superman.* 

Perhaps, to conclude, the key-word which, if a single word can, 
will unlock the mystery or uncertainty that may still attach to the 
foregoing contentions about the present-day naturalism or empiricism 
and about the death and the rebirth of the supernatural, is the word 
will. Instead, therefore, of concluding this paper with a careful 
summary, for which I have to hope there is really no need or with a 
formal peroration, to which I feel no inclination, I will speak very 
briefly of will, adding as I can to what more or less casually has 
already been said here about it. 

Thus, in the first place, to speak more popularly than technically, 
there is no true will without uncertainty of result or without what is 
commonly known as adventure. Also there is no true will without 
physique. By physique I mean close contact with the actual and 
conerete. Will is practical as well as adventurous. Intellectually 
it is informed or enlightened, not merely speculative; emotionally, 
sane and self-controlled, not sentimental; and actively or morally, 
responsible and substantial, not just ‘‘good.’’ Will, then, character- 
istically, in human experience marks the union of the actual, the 
immediately real, and the uncertain but possible, and just because of 
this, its essential character, I have chosen it as a key-word. Its own 
native character is at once realistic and transcendental, naturalistic 
and supernaturalistic. 

But, in the second place, what was said of experience, as a term 
nowadays in use, is also to be said of will. Will, like experience or 
rather with and in and of experience, is historical. The history 
which has gone before must determine just what it is now informed 
with and in reference to what it is sane and self-controlled and for 
what or with what it is responsible and substantial. True, the pro- 
fessional psychologist or epistemologist, working abstractly or schol- 
astically in the confines of his laboratory or his study, is very likely 
to forget that the will, or that the experience, which he is examining, 
is in reality a matter of positive history, and that his work, although 
usually so much more accurate and painstaking and so much more 
scientific and intellectual than that of the type with which I would 
now compare him, is, after all, only the work of an up-to-date re- 
porter. But, however forgetful the abstractly scientific reporter may 
be and however useful to successful investigation his abstraction may 
be, his work is reportorial. At times, too, it is also editorial, his dis- 
position often being to interpret and appraise as well as to report. 


8’ Compare a somewhat different statement of the same idea in a recent 
article: “The Possible Idealism of a Pluralist,”’ American Journal of Theology, 
July, 1910, especially p. 420. 
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So, such being the real import of professional study and theory, the 
present-day will and experience are not without—if not literally, at 
least figuratively—the value of proper names, referring as they must, 
in spite of their theoretical dress and the absence of the initial cap- 
itals, to an individual of time and place, that is, to specifie present- 
day conditions. In fine, history, so say our up-to-date reporters, 
telling us as they do of immediate realism and naturalism and of 
the passing of the supernatural and identifying reality with experi- 
ence and in their account of experience exalting action above form— 
history has brought mankind or at least some large portion of man- 
kind, say Christendom, to whose life the reporters consciously belong, 
to an era of will. 

And so, in the third place, all the signs of the time would appear 
to point to an era of great men. Only great men can make those 
seemingly common nouns of the day, experience and will, the proper 
names, initial capitals and all, which sooner or later history is bound 
to have them. 

The rodle of the prophet is not one to be lightly assumed, but on 
this closing page I must say, for just such reasons as I have been 
trying to present, that the humble passing of the supernatural seems 
to me to mean the realized opportunity in the life of Christendom 
for real and great achievement, for some new exploitation of the 
region of possibility, and if the nearer future, perhaps only a genera- 
tion or two away, does not bring some great leaders, great, I mean, 
to Christendom, not merely locally or nationally great, then my pres- 
ent logic, not to say also my present discretion, will simply prove to 
have been at fault. ALFRED H. Luoyp. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





DISCUSSION 
THE SHORT-CUT TO REALISM EXAMINED 


ANY, who do not wish to enroll themselves in a school of 
realism, sympathize with the desire for more cooperation 

and greater consensus among philosophers expressed in the ‘‘Plat- 
form of Six Realists.’’! A threshing out of problems is, however, 
necessary to a consensus, and criticism is one mode of cooperation. 
It may facilitate understanding the remarks that follow if I say 
that so far as realism means anti-idealism, I agree with it, especially 
in its contention that it is a paralogism to argue that because things 

1This JouRNAL, Vol. VIII., No. 15. 
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must be known before we can discuss knowledge of them, things must 
themselves always be known (or in relation to mind) ; and, indeed, 
with its contention that knowledge always implies existences prior to 
and independent of their being known. 

But realism claims to be a positive ’ism on its own account, and 
here I can not follow it; or, at least, I am in great doubt about a 
principle upon which some of the realists implicitly rely in formu- 
lating their positive contribution. I refer to the doctrine of ‘‘ex- 
ternal relations.’’? To attempt to derive conclusions regarding 
existence from analysis and manipulation of a concept seems to me 
to savor more of old-fashioned rationalism than of realism—unless 
it be Platonic-medieval realism. And, as so often happens in 
rationalistic procedure, the concept is itself a hotbed of ambiguities. 
There is a basic ambiguity between the application of the concept 
to (I.) terms and (II.) existences; and there are minor ambiguities 
whichever alternative be accepted. 

I. The doctrine seemingly refers to the relation which terms in a 
proposition hold to each other. Is it, however, denotative or conno- 
tative in scope? That is to say, does it mean that the logical content 
of a term is not modified when it enters into relation with some other 
logical content—the connotative aspect? Or, does it mean that an 
existence to which logical contents refer is unmodified by such refer- 
ence—the denotative aspect? 

1. If the former, we must certainly distinguish. There is a dif- 
ference between knowing as an active process and knowledge as a 
finished result. (a) Where knowledge is assumed to be achieved, it is 
undoubtedly true that the meaning—or content—of the terms of a 
proposition are not affected by the relation in which they stand. 
Any other doctrine is suicidal, since it sets up an infinite regress 
which is not only inherently futile, but which openly contradicts the 
assumption that knowledge has been achieved. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to see the bearing of this truth—which appears to be simply 
a formulation of the logical canon of identity—upon realism. Any 
philosophic system can safely admit it. The proposition, for ex- 
ample, that existences undergo change because of knowing them is 
quite compatible with it; the terms ‘‘existence,’’ ‘‘knowing’’ and 
the relation ‘‘undergo change’’ each has its own fixed, independent, 
and unaltered meaning in the proposition. (b) If the doctrine 
means that contents do not undergo change in knowing taken as an 
active process of inquiry, it is obviously false. The meaning of a 
term—mammal, species, metal, orchid, circle—is quite different at 

?It should be understood that my criticisms are not made in behalf of the 
“internal” theory. I suspect that concept is subject to the same ambiguities 


that I shall point out in the “external” theory, and in any case I do not 
understand the theory. 
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the end and at the beginning of scientific reflection. Now the realist 
in ignoring the distinction between knowing, between active thinking 
or investigating, and achieved knowledge ignores also the problems 
of doubt, hypothesis, and error. He wins an easy victory because 
he assumes a completed ideal without telling by what criterion he 
distinguishes between the static ideal of possessed knowledge in which 
meanings do not undergo change, and the active process of getting 
knowledge, where meanings are continuously modified by the new 
relations into which they enter.® 

2. In its denotative aspect, the theory means that the existence 
known does not change in being referred to by a proposition. This 
is undoubtedly axiomatic in the sense that we can not swap horses in 
midstream. We ean not begin by referring to cows and then 
abruptly change our reference to horses. This truth is, however, 
quite compatible (as just pointed out) with a change of meaning in 
the existence referred to, because it has become a subject of knowing. 
It is, moreover, consistent with alteration of the existence itself 
through knowing, as well as with the doctrine that the purpose of 
knowing is to effect some alteration. Any other conception implies 
that any change is fatal to the identity of a thing. And I do not 
take it that the realists wish to commit us irretrievably to Eleaticism, 
whether of the monistie or the atomistic type. More specifically, if 
knowing a thing is a factor in the normal process of a thing under 
certain conditions of that thing, then for that thing to undergo 
change in knowing is as consistent with its retaining its own identity 
as the growth of a plant is compatible with its maintaining its integ- 
rity as a plant. Interpreted denotatively, then, the ‘‘external’’ 
theory comes perilously close to maintaining that knowing is acci- 
dental or supernatural, not a normal incident in the history of 
existences.* 

II. 1. This matter of reference to existence brings us to what, 
after all, is the fundamental ambiguity in the theory of ‘‘external 
relations.’’ (a) Is it a doctrine of the relation sustained by terms in 
a proposition? If so, what is the warrant for transferring it over to 
the quite different matter of the relation of the proposition (in its 
content and intent) to existences? Does the realist assume that to 


* This alteration may be mainly by addition, but it assuredly also involves 
some qualitative reconstruction. Only each specific case of inquiry reveals the 
ratio of addition and transformation to each other—there is no general theory 
which decides. 

*While I wish to stick as closely as possible to the logical analysis of the 
concept of external relations, I can not refrain from pointing out that the only 
sure way of getting knowledge of existences—experiment—proceeds expressly 
by planning and carrying through a certain alteration in the existences referred 
to. In other words, denotative reference is of the nature of an act or event, 
not of self-contained thought. 
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be a thing and to be a term of a proposition are identical? (b) Or 
is it a theory of the relation of existences qua existences to one 
another? Then it is demonstrably false. For ‘‘biological’’ and 
‘‘chemical’’ relations are accompanied by considerable alteration in 
prior existence, ‘‘physical’’ relations by some alteration; and of only 
spatial relations does the doctrine hold. And even there (since it is 
impossible to isolate spatial changes from physico-chemical changes) 
all we can rightly say is that the alteration of things effected by 
change of spatial relation is practically negligible for most purposes. 
If we take knowing as one existence, one event in relation to other 
events, what happens to existences when a knowing event supervenes, 
is a matter of bare, brute fact. No manipulation of the concept of 
relation (‘‘internal’’ or ‘‘external’’) will show whether the situation 
is similar to the biological, the chemical, or the spatial case. 

2. One of the six realists (bottom of p. 400) goes so far as to 
make the external theory of relations the basis of an inference to the 
possibility of the qualitative dissimilarity of the ‘‘knowing process 
and its object.’’ If any inference is possible, it is only upon the 
assumption that the ‘‘knowing process’’ is one of the terms of knowl- 
edge, the existence known being the other. Surely it should be self- 
evident that the ‘‘knowing process’’ is not one of the terms of a 
proposition—unless the case of the special proposition about the 
relation of the knowing process to existence be exclusively taken. 
And to suppose that the relation of a knowing process to the exist- 
ence it deals with can be settled by an analysis of the relation of the 
terms (as terms) of the very proposition which passes upon the 
relation would seem to go the limit in the way of begging the 
question. 

The above inquiry is certainly schematic, and I fear dry and 
seemingly barren. Its purport is, incidentally, to show that the 
realistic platform (regarded as a positive doctrine and not simply 
as anti-idealism) ignores two vital problems: one, that of the signifi- 
eance of knowing as a natural event in relation to other natural 
events; the other, that of getting knowledge, of passing from doubt 
and guesswork to grounded conclusions. The main object of my 
discussion is to protest against a professedly new and significant 
movement trying to reach results by the manipulation of a concept 
—an unanalyzed and ambiguous concept at that. To proceed in this 
fashion is, to my mind, to perpetuate the most regrettable feature of 
idealism; the smothering of inquiry into (and even interest in) spe- 
cial problems by wrapping them all up in a blanket of a stereotyped 
pattern. Should not the formulation of a platform of results, in the 
way of any ’ism, wait upon a scheduling of questions? Some of 
these questions, questions antecedent to any use of a concept of rela- 
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tions, are: (1) Is knowing a natural event? If so, what is its factual 
character and how does it evolve out of other natural events? (2) 
Is logic primarily an account of getting knowledge, with a concept 
of achieved knowledge serving only as a limiting term, or is it a 
theory of knowledge achieved? If the latter, what sort of a thing 
is the account of getting knowledge? (3) Is it of any significance 
that achieved knowledge is expressed in propositions composed of 
terms—i. e., of symbols? Ifso, what? (4) What is the relation of 
knowing as an event, a happening, to knowledge as a logical relation, 
whether of things or of terms? JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, and other Essays in Contem- 
porary Thought. Joun Dewey. New York: Holt & Co. 1910. Pp. 

vi + 309. 

Professor Dewey has deserved the gratitude of philosophical students 
by gathering these detached papers and reproducing them in permanent 
form. They throw much light upon various aspects of what may fairly 
claim to be the most hopeful tendency of contemporary thinking. The 
contents of the book range over a wide field of history and criticism: 
immediately following the essay which gives the book its title there are 
essays on Nature and its Good, Intelligence and Morals, and The Experi- 
mental Theory of Knowledge. On all this variety of topics what Professor 
Dewey has to say is stimulating and helpful. 

Not the least interesting of the essays is the first, on the Influence of 
Darwinism on Philosophy: Professor Dewey is especially happy in deal- 
ing with the historical sides of his subject. He shows with much clear- 
ness that Darwin’s work meant something far more than modifying the 
conceptions of biology: it effected a revolution which broke up the founda- 
tions of all the mental and moral sciences. The old views, which go back 
to Plato, “rested on the assumption of the superiority of the fixed and 
final; they rested upon treating change and origin as signs of defect and 
unreality. In laying hands upon the sacred ark of absolute permanency, 
in treating the forms that had been regarded as types of fixity and per- 
fection as originating and passing away, the ‘ Origin of Species’ intro- 
duced a mode of thinking that in the end was bound to transform the 
logic of knowledge, and hence the treatment of morals, politics, and re- 
ligion.” In Greek philosophy “species ”—edos or idéa—was the really 
permanent behind the bewildering come-and-go of concrete individuals: 
“ species ” was the “ fixed form and final cause,” the central principle of 
knowledge as well as of nature. Such was the logical doctrine that came 
down to the Schoolmen and made the foundation of their metaphysic and 
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theory of knowledge. Profesor Dewey rightly points out that it is easy 
to be unfair to the Schoolmen. “ We dispose all too easily of their efforts 
to interpret nature and mind in terms of real essence, hidden forms and 
occult qualities, forgetful of the seriousness and dignity of the ideas that 
lay behind.” The breaking-up of these ideas began, of course, at the 
Renaissance; but the kingdom of plants and animals still resisted the 
onset of the new philosophy of change. It was the work of Darwin to 
“ conquer the phenomena of life for the principle of transition, and thereby 
free the new logic for application to mind and morals and life.” After 
this historical survey Professor Dewey passes on to estimate the influence 
of Darwin upon the philosophical development of the future. He con- 
cludes that his influence will lie in turning men’s minds away from 
metaphysics and all ultimate inquiries to the detailed investigation of the 
world as we meet it in every-day experience. As an example of this anti- 
metaphysical influence Professor Dewey adduces its bearing upon the old 
discussion between those who see design behind the world and those who 
explain all things by chance. “ Darwin concluded that the impossibility 
of assigning the world to chance as a whole and to design in its parts 
indicated the insolubility of the question.” Thus, having now got this 
old controversy put behind us, we are free to concentrate attention upon 
specific problems, the problems which ask what “ particular set of changes 
it is that generate the object of study, together with the consequences that 
then flow from it.” This change in intellectual temper will, Professor 
Dewey holds, have most salutary results in making philosophy more useful, 
more ready to accept the responsibility of suggesting improvements in 
education, manners, and politics—in other words, will favor pragmatism. 

This anti-metaphysical tendency of Professor Dewey meets us else- 
where in his volume and, being perhaps the most remarkable feature of it, 
prompts us to reflection upon the strength and weakness of the form of 
pragmatic philosophizing which he represents. Its strength is just that 
practicality which he claims for it, a claim in which he deserves our 
heartiest sympathy. No one would urge more strongly than the present 
writer that philosophy should be practical and that its highest mission is 
to put forward workable ideals in every department of our spiritual life— 
in education, in politics and, above all, in religion. But the question 
must be asked whether this practicality is necessarily connected, or even 
ultimately compatible, with a metaphysical indifferentism. How can 
pragmatism be used for religious purposes if it is anti-metaphysical ? 
Moreover, the intrinsic value of philosophy (as opposed to its practical 
value) is that it satisfies the taste for abstract speculation, a most respect- 
able and elevating taste, widely diffused in every cultured society. And it 
is metaphysie which, of all the philosophic disciplines, satisfies this taste 
in the highest degree. I remember once after a metaphysical evening at 
the London Aristotelian Society hearing one of the audience say: “I think 
these metaphysical questions are the only ones really worth discussing ” ; 
and this I believe is the view of the “plain philosophic man,” the man 
whose mind has not become specialized by teaching or by engagement in 
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schemes of practical reform. I doubt whether pragmatism will keep the 
commanding position which it now holds in present-day discussion unless 
it can produce a metaphysic of its own worthy to stand beside the great 
systems of the past. Pragmatism need not be less practical than it is 
now, but it must become more speculative if it means to take a permanent 


place in the history of thought. Henry Stwrr. 
OXFORD. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THe Macmillan Company announce among their fall publications 
Part II. of “ A Text-Book of Psychology ” by Professor E. B. Titchener, 
“The Medieval Mind” by Henry Osborn Taylor (2 vols.), “Principles 
of Secondary Education,” volume III. “ Ethical Training,” by Professor 
Charles De Garmo, and a third edition of “The Grammar of Science ” 
by Charles Pearson. 


Ir is announced that a national office of French universities and schools 
has been inaugurated under the presidency of M. Paul Deschanel, of the 
French Academy. Professor Paul Appell, of the University of Paris, and 
Professor Georges Lyon, of the University of Lille, have been elected vice- 
presidents and Dr. Raoul Blondel has been appointed director. The new 
department is to be installed at the Sorbonne, and its object will be to 
make known to foreigners the educational resources of France. 

Dr. Exiotr P. Frost, instructor in philosophy at Princeton University, 
has been made instructor in psychology at Yale University, to succeed 
Dr. Frederick S. Breed, who has been appointed assistant professor of 
education at the University of Michigan. 

M. Georce Foucart, the well-known writer on antiquities of religion, 
has been made professor of the History of Religions at the University of 
Aix-Marseilles. 

Hovucuton, MirFLiIn AND CoMPANY announce for publication in Feb- 
ruary “A Beginner’s History of Philosophy ” by Herbert E. Cushman. 

Dr. Maser Ciara WILLIAMS has been promoted at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa from instructor to assistant professor of psychology. 

Dr. Knicgut Duntap has been made associate in psychology at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Bercson’s “ Matiere et Memoire” is being translated into English by 
N. M. Paul. 

THE distinguished Italian anthropologist, Dr. Paul Mantegazza, died 
on August 28 at the age of seventy-nine years. 

Spinoza’s “ Ethic,” with an introduction by Professor George San- 
tayana, is announced for publication in October by Dutton & Co. 
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